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ADAPTATION AND PATTERN INTEGRATION OF A CALIFORNIA SECT 


Frank W. Young 
San Diego State College 


One interpretation of beliefs and practices of funda- 
mentalist sects is that they are reactions to the defenses 
against non-supportive social environments. Under such con- 
ditions, persons with low incomes and meager cultural re- 
sources--in short, those with no other ready means of sur- 
vival--tend to form small, insulated groups marked by dis- 
tinctive and unconventional religious beliefs. These value- 
orientations have survival value such that as the precipi- 
tating social conditions abate, the sect gains organization- 
al stability and achieves an institutionalized relation with 
the community. In so doing, it approximates the organiza- 
tional pattern of the denominations and is then considered 
a “church. ” 


The results of the present field study (vide Socio- 
cultural Analysis of a California Pentecostal Church, 
Cornell, M.A. thesis, 1954) seem to accord with this view 
and add a small increment to the existing evidence. How- 
ever, analysis of the data of one case suggests that the 
basis of survival under anomic and supportive conditions is 
different and that the change from sect to church involves 
an extensive reformulation of the group’s dominant value- 
orientations. Such reworking of belief is associated with 
internal reorganizations and personal conflict among the 
members. Despite the goal of stability inherent in the 
trend toward denominational status, the value-orientations 
show decreased pattern consistency (vide Parsons and Shils, 
Toward a General Theory of Action, pp. 172 ff.) during the 
transition. 


A Study of Urban Pentecostals 


The sect in question (here called the “Highland 
Church”) is affiliated with the national group called the 
Pentecostal Church of God in America. It is one of some 
three dozen such organizations that have similar features 
and make up what can be termed the “Pentecostal type.” Ac- 
# cording to Clark (The Small Sects in America, pp. 85 ff.) 
this classification includes the Assemblies of God, the Pen- 
tecostal Holiness Church, the Church of God (several varie- 
ties), the International Pentecostal Assemblies, the Pente- 
costal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church, and various others, 
including ethnic groups. Their salient characteristic is 
the practice of “speaking in tongues,” but a few have in- 
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dulged in bizarre practices such as handling snakes or exag- 


gerated exaltation of the cult leader. 


The Highland Church is one of ten Pentecostal -type 
groups in an urban strip extending for perhaps 12 miles a- 
long the California ang The area includes the three 
towns of “Walford,” “Segura,” and “North Segura,” with popv- 
lations in 1951 of 9, 600, 16,100, and 10,200, respec- 
tively. Walford is a high-income residential district; 
Segura, a middle-income business district; and North Segura, 
where Highland Church is located, a low-income residential 
zone. Together, they form a loosely integrated urban area. 


In 1921 the first Pentecostal group established itself 
in Walford, and thereafter ten more sects located in the 
general area (one Walford group died out, leaving the pres- 
ent ten), so that in 1951 they comprised 24 per cent of the 
41 churches. However, this proportion has been maintained 
since 1930, so it in itself is not important as an indicator 
of change. Similarly, the marked bunching in certain time 
periods of the establishment of Pentecostal groups does not 
differ significantly from the pattern of other churches. 


What is significant as an indicator of sect activity 
is, first, the choice of geographical location made by the 
instigating evangelists, and, second, the declining propor- 
tion of Pentecostal churches relative to other (more conven- 
tional) churches in North Segura, the district where sects 
of the Pentecostal type are most numerous. A third indica- 
tor--overtly emotional religious expression--will also be 
discussed, and together they comprise the three indices of 
differential sect activity that were extracted from the a- 
vailable data. 


In 1951 seven of the ten Pentecostal congregations met 
in North Segura, the low-income residential zone. The’ two 
in Segura were barely surviving, due mainly to the competi- 
tion of the dominant Catholic groups, and the remaining 
church in Walford was so like the denominations as to be 
Pentecostal in name only. In short, the Pentecostal groups 
have developed principally in the low-income area, which, 
relative to the other two districts, is less organized. 
Cursory observation is sufficient to make the judgment that 
North Segura has fewer social centers, lacks economic struc- 
ture and that the households have less material and social 
resources than is true in the other two zones. 


Within North Segura, the proportion of Pentecostal 
groups has declined steadily since 1930. In that decade 
three of the four churches were Pentecostal, but in the 
decade ending in 1951 only seven of some 18 churches were 
of this type. Thus, in addition to locating in the zone 
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that was and is relatively lacking in social structure, they 
appear to have lost ground in the two decades during which, 
as will be shown, North Segura gained in social organiza- 
tion. 


A third variable of sect activity is the intensity of 
expression during the meetings. By this is meant the ten- 
dency for the congregation to speak in tongues, make “ inter- 
pretations,” and to engage frequently in overt emotional 
demonstrations like ‘‘dancing” and shouting that depart from 
the formal pattern of the meetings. In addition, other 
practices, like “cottage prayer meetings” (i.e., in the 
homes of members), fasting, foot-washing, and high frequency 
of conversions are associated with such religious fervor. 
Considering all of these as one intensity variable, it ap- 
pears that there has been a decline during the 20 years un- 
der consideration. Informants were unanimous in thinking 
that the sects were becoming “cold” and “worldly.” Their 
descriptions of the intense worship of the 1930’s, when 
meetings might last all night or begin spontaneously at a 
member’s home, leave no doubt that the quality of worship 
has changed since then. Moreover, comparison of the activi- 
ty of the older Pentecostal churches (such as the one in Wal- 
ford) with that of the more recent churches indicates that 
these retrospective accounts are valid. 

In explanation of these three indicators of sect ac- 
tivity, the social conditions ofthe early and later periods 
must be assessed in terms of their anomic tendencies. In 
the course of this comparison, it will be clear that North 
Segura has always lagged in social organization relative to 
the two older districts. 


In 1932 the population of North Segura was about 500 
(compared to several thousands in the other two zones), but 
shortly thereafter an influx of migrant workers, who had 
left their homes in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and Missouri 
as a result of the depression, arrived in the hope of ob- 
taining work in the nearby fish canneries. The district was 
unincorporated and consisted of little more than sand and 
Sagebrush. There was no gas or electricity, and water had 
to be carried in some cases for several blocks. Besides a 
small grammar school, the only institution in North Segura 
was a Methodist church, but that was considered inhospitable 
by the newcomers. The several drinking places were of 
course barred as immoral. There were no unions, no formal 
organizations, or political institutions. Informants re- 
ported fear of hunger and anxiety about losing their jobs, 
and there is evidence of general impoverishment of their 
cultural resources. The only advantages of the district be- 
Sides the possibility of work were neighborhood contacts, 
the mild climate, and cheap land. 
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However, there is no evidence of overt barriers being 
raised against the migrants. During the thirties, North 
Segura was considered a rough neighborhood due to the gang 
fights among certain ethnic groups and for this reason was 
called “Little Chicago.” But Pentecostal informants remen- 
ber no significant hostility directed toward them either as 
“Okies” or as “Holy Rollers.’’ It is not contended that 
overt hostility may not be a sufficient cause of sect ac- 
tivity, but the evidence in this case indicates that it is 
not a necessary cause. 


Compared to such early conditions, there is little doubt 
that North Segura attained greater organization and stabil- 
ity during the postwar period. Although the district still 
voted Democratic in the 1952 election (in contrast to the 
Republican majorities in Walford and Segura), and many of 
the roads were no more than sandy lanes, it was clearly more 
prosperous than before. The high wages during the war and 
the expanding industry of the area promoted a general rise 
in the standard of living. In North Segura during 195l, 
there was evidence of expansion on all sides. The district 
boasted a bank and a theater, a small park, a library, 
larger schools, and the television sets numbered in the hun- 
dreds. The number of non-economic organizations had also 
increased. There were 1] other churches, a lodge, a youth 
group and youth center, as well as more activity in the var- 


ious neighborhoods. 


However, relative to Walford and Segura, North Segura 
lacked organization. The center of business and political 
control was in Segura, and the center of social activity was 
in Walford. The unincorporated status of North Segura kept 
it from attracting new industry or developing much autonomy 
in its affairs. It was dependent on Segura even for high 
school facilities. 


Another relevant factor is the difference in the char- 
acteristics of the migrants between the early period and the 
later period. During the depression it is probable that the 
journey across the country was more arduous than during and 
after World War II. The later immigrants came as members of 
the military or as tradesmen. They were better off when 
they arrived and had more prospects afterwards. It is prob- 
able that their presence strengthened the social structure 
of North Segura. An alternative interpretation that their 
presence was the direct cause of the change in sect activity 
does not seem to hold. The later migrants tended not to 
join the Pentecostal groups, or, if they did, they formed 
only a small minority. Moreover, in at least some of the 
sects there were no later migrants, yet these groups under- 
went the same general changes. 
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Intensive study of the Highland Church corroborates the 
foregoing picture of declining sect activity in relation to 
gradually increasing support from the social environment. 
But close scrutiny reveals that the sect’s capacity to sur- 
vive as a group--its adaptation--increased as the anomic 
social conditions of the neighborhood abated, while the con- 
sistency of its belief system--its integration--tended to 
decrease. The sect was poorly adapted during the early pe- 
riod, despite its birth under such conditions. Its first 
meeting place was a tent. When a storm blew this down, the 
group barely stayed intact until it found another meeting 
place, a rented building that was formerly a gambling hall. 
Both of these locations, as well as the first actual church 
building, were in poor neighborhoods, and this early level 
contrasts markedly with the present $30,000 structure in the 
heart of an expanding middle-class neighborhood. 


A second measure of adaptation is the occupational 
level of members. In the 1930’s eight of the nine household 
heads held relief jobs (for which the pay was a grocery 
order) but in 1951 only 22 per cent fell into this unskilled 
or unsteady category, while 46 per cent were semi-skilled 
and 32 per cent white-collar or skilled. Finally, it is not 
insignificant that the Highland Church is the result of a 
schism which took place during the early years and which in- 
volved, among other reasons, the ownership of the church 
building. At the time of the study, any other such schism 
seemed quite remote. After 20 years the pattern seemed al- 
tered; while single individuals might drop out, there was 
little tendency to rally around a particular grievance for 
the purpose of secession. 


In addition to these internal changes in survival ca- 
pacity, there have been changes in the sect’s relation to 
the community. The minister and the congregation show less 
hostility toward other churches, the schools, and the gov- 
ernment than retrospective accounts indicate they once did, 
and they have discontinued the “‘street meetings” which for- 
merly generated friction with the Segura authorities. On 
the side of the community, there is increasing awareness 
that the sect members--particularly the school children--are 
a special problem, rather than a group that was either not 
considered at all, or else consciously ignored. Perhaps the 

institutional arrival” of the Highland Church is symbolized 
by the fact that in 1950 it was included in the list of 
Christmas donations that a wealthy businessman of Segura 
makes each year to all “recognized” religious groups. 


Ingroup Superiority and Outgroup Damnation 


Did such adaptive changes lead to increased pattern in- 
tegration? Just the contrary. At least during the period 
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of transition, the Highland Pentecostals experienced discord 
and uncertainty. For the later purpose of assessing (in the 
next section) this decreasing consistency in the value-ori- 
entations, they have been cast into a series of statements 
specifying, first, a cognitive proposition, and, secondly, a 
practical guide to behavior that is thought to be derived 
from it. Although the statements are based only on evidence 
secured by participant observations and the analysis of doc- 
uments, they have been grouped into dominant axes of belief, 


and these are thought to have a high degree of reliability. | 


The first group of value-orientations seems to reduce 
to what Parsons has called the dimension of affectivity-- 
affective neutrality: 


1. There is a powerful religious force, the Holy Ghost, | 
which, when an individual has secured a proper relation 
with it, will allow him to manifest marvelous powers. 


2. There is a divine mediator between God and man, who, by 
virtue of the fact that he submitted to death at the hand 
of man, is able to respond to man’s prayers for succor 
and support. 


3. There is an all-powerful Being who created the world and 
who directs the major events taking place in it. A Pen- 
tecostal should accept this divine plan but can be en- 
couraged that there is a place for him and all other con- 
verted persons in the millennium which will eventually | 
come. 


4. There are many ways and many occasions to give praise to 
divine powers, but all of these should be overt, fervent, 
and ecstatic demonstrations. Religious expression should 
not be stiff and formal. 


5. Man is helpless and in constant need of aid and support 
from divine powers. Prayer and praise are the means by 
which such aid can be secured. 


6. Even though one is saved, he is still subject to the 
temptations and dangers of worldly things that once beset 
him as an unsaved person. Consequently, he should con- 
tinue to repudiate such worldly interests and fortify 
himself by striving for emotional spirituality. 


The connecting thread in all these separate orienta 
tions is the emphasis on emotionality. The Holy Ghost 15 
the force that determines psychological changes and special 
powers. Almost anything that is mysterious is attributed to 
this deity. When a person is converted, the Holy Ghost 18 


said to have been at work, and, when a person first speaks 
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in tongues, he has “got the Holy Ghost.” Similarly, succeed- 
ing instances of ecstatic behavior, like speaking and inter- 
preting tongues, “dancing in the Spirit,” as well as the 
special powers of ministers (the change in their voices as 
they preach, or their healing ability), are all due to the 
Holy Ghost. The attitude toward Jesus, although more per- 
sonal and intimate, is nevertheless charged with what may be 
called emotional dependency. The group prayers resound with 
the repetition of this name, and, indeed, such repetition 
may constitute for some the complete prayer. Usually it is 
uttered as if to say: “Jesus, won’t you help me!” Finally, 
the concept of God as a creator and administrator of the 
world, although vague in Pentecostal belief, is often ex- 
pressed in the context of catastrophe or threat. If a na- 
tional calamity arose, God would be looked to for relief. 


Other aspects of this underlying theme deal with the 
proper expression of religiosity. In Pentecostal meetings, 
there is an initial round of syncopated singing accompanied 
by hand-clapping, after which follows a group prayer in 
which everyone (independently) prays aloud. During this 
prayer, people pound the benches with their fists, weep, and 
call out.. Later, when there are testimonies, they are sup- 
posed to be public “witnessing for Christ.” When the 
preacher gives a sermon, he should exhort and “preach it.” 
He usually takes off his coat during the course of the ser- 
mon, and perspiration is a sign of real force. One of the 
strongest justifications of sect emotionality is that “the 
big churches are like ice boxes.” 


However, aside from these public demonstrations, adher- 
ents are encouraged to cultivate a submissive attitude in 
their daily life. There is much weeping among Pentecostals, 
and much prayer for support in bearing sickness or simply of 
“one’s burdens.” During conversion, the specified attitude 
1s one of abject humility: the convert kneels and sometimes 
writhes as he implores divine aid, trying his best to “let 
the Lord have his way.’’ After conversion, it is thought 
that an adherent is still subject to temptations, against 
which his main defense is a continuing emotional uplift. 
Instead of the inward seeking after moral perfection that 
characterizes some other sects, Pentecostals require overt 
Signs of religious excitement. 


A second axis of belief specifies the ingroup-outgroup 
relations: 


7. The locus of a distinctive, intimate, and sufficient life 
1s within the religious group. This way of life must be 
upheld and extended against a hostile world. 
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8. There are two general conditions in which a man may exist 

while on earth. He may remain unsaved and suffer the in- 

mediate spiritual deprivations and long-term damnation of 

such a state, or he may seek contact with the divine me- 

diator, have his sins expunged, and enter into the second 
condition, that of the saved or reborn state. 


9. A person’s decision regarding his condition in the world 
determines his state in the future order: if he chooses 
to be worldly, he will be damned and consigned to a fiery 
hell; if he chooses the religious way, he will reap the 
rewards awaiting him in the millennium. 


10. Everyone has potential religious impulses and needs 
which the Pentecostal way can satisfy, and Pentecostals 
should work to bring people to this way of life. 


11. “Things of this world,” material goods, pleasures, even 
secular knowledge, are inconsistent with strong faith, 
and they are unnecessary if a person is living a really 
religious life. 


In these ways Pentecostals might verbalize their funda- 
mental sociological position. The sect reacts to felt ex- 
clusion with a conception of the ingroup superiority which 
theoretically puts everyone in the position of choosing be- 
tween Pentecostal salvation and outgroup damnation. The way 
of life is distinctive by virtue of its charismatic quali- 
ties, its possession of the true Christian gospel and the 
correct mode of its expression. There is consequently no 
need for a person to seek achievement in other groups. No 
matter how a person may fare in business or other situations 
outside the church, what really counts is his spirituality. 
There is no need to join organizations, to participate in 
school or community activities, or to become interested in 
politics. To go further and attend movies or frequent bars 
is outright sinful; interestingly enough, carnivals and 
circuses are tacitly approved. 


Pentecostals believe that every man must make a weighty 
decision: whether to “come to Christ” or whether to “ reject 
Him.” Impending catastrophe is seen as the consequence 0 
remaining unsaved. The general form of the argument 1s: 
“You can never tell what might happen,” and this argument 1s 
made to lead to the necessity of divine insurance against 
unforeseen menace. During the altar call, a minister will 
become quite emotional over the possibility that someone 1 
the crowd may still be living a life of sin. His attitude 
is one of pity and deep concern, Similarly, during testi- 
monies, a frequent pattern is to tell how one changed from 4 
worldly to a spiritual life. A common prayer request is for 
all those “unsaved ones.” “Are you saved?” is one of the 
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first questions that comes to a Pentecostal’s mind when he 
meets a stranger. 


If a man dies without repenting his sins, he is con- 
demned to a literal and eternal lake of fire. Upon specific 
inquiry, many sect members asserted their belief in the lit- 
eralness of this concept. However, in the sermons them- 
selves, hell and divine retribution are not often mentioned, 
although other threats such as wars and the atomic bomb are. 
It appears that the abruptness of the end of the world has 
now been mitigated. 


A few years ago a man would get up and preach 
that Christ would come--maybe before morning. 
He might scare people. Now they know that there 
are specific things that must happen--a pattern 
laid down by the Bible--before Christ will come. 
They still talk about the eleventh hour, but 
they don’t take it literally. 


Nevertheless, it is generally thought that Christ will 
eventually descend to earth and reign a thousand years. 
When this time comes, “the dead in Christ shall rise first,” 
meaning that all those who were Christians when they died 
will receive preferential treatment. ‘The fellows who have 
fallen into the concrete in the Golden Gate bridge will 
rise, breaking the concrete when they do.” Then those 
Christians who are still alive will be caught up in the 
clouds with them, to meet the Lord in the air, and later 
they will be “priests and kings.” 


One of the immediate consequences of this sharp differ- 
entiation between the sect and the community is to categor- 
ize all outsiders as potential converts and all members of 
the group as potential “soulwinners for Christ.” In prac- 
tice, missionary efforts are led by “personal workers” and 
evangelists, and the most usual targets are the poor and 
down-and-out, soldiers, and people in foreign lands, espe- 
cially native populations. But the missionary impulse is 
also reflected in the unrelenting approaches that Pentecos- 
tals make toward strangers in their church, toward acquain- 
tances who chance to be unsaved, and even toward the people 
with whom they work during the day. Part of the revival 
activity and the conversions that ensue proceed on the prem- 
1se that a person need not have any previous instruction or 
experience in order to be saved. Needless to say, mission- 
aries and evangelists have high prestige, and the more re- 
mote their travels, the more praise they receive. 


Finally, Pentecostals express a general antipathy to- 
ward the dominant pursuits of the rest of the community. 
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Dancing, smoking, movies, drinking, and other secular ac- 
tivities, whether business, politics, or sometimes even 
food, are tainted. When a Pentecostal testifies that he 
once led a life of sin, he may mean only that he smoked and 
took an occasional drink. Professors and evolutionists are 
criticized, and doctors and science are open to censure, al- 


though in fact they rarely are. The term “worldly” is for | 


Pentecostals a strange melange of the secular, sinful, 
tempting, and the conventional. But basically, it is some- 
thing to be avoided. 


Although other investigators would undoubtedly find 
other value-orientations, or at least formulate them differ- 


ently, it is believed that these two axes include the major- | 


ity of the important attitudes of this group, and as such, 
provide a crude but valid basis for assessing the pattern 
integration under differing conditions of adaptation. 


Transition from Sect to Church 


Something of the early consistency of this sect’s| 
value-orientations is reflected in the fact that so many of 
the statements formulated in the field could later be organ- 
ized in a minimum way by two major axes. The only such} 
statement that does not fit at all is the well-known literal | 
interpretation of the Bible. With this exception the spe- 
cific value-orientations seem to interweave and elaborate 
each other. Given the basic dichotomy between the ingroup 
and the outgroup, much of the rest of Pentecostal belief 
aligns itself. The members of the ingroup are the select 
while the others must suffer--unless they finally make the 
right decision with the help of a missionary who is espe- 
cially gifted in reaching the outgroup. The material pos- 
sessions and general attitudes of non-members are criti- 
cized and barred as immoral. They are judged by the crite- 
ria of the second theme when their “coldness” is condemned. 
Similarly, the emotionality theme colors the conception of 
the Holy Ghost, Jesus, and God, and proper ritual behavior 
is defined in terms of it. 


But inconsistencies are beginning to develop and give 
rise to compromise formulations. Some of these may be 
stated as follows: 


12. Acquisition of material goods and participation in cer- 
tain voluntary activities can be consistent with the 
spiritual life, but one’s main contribution should go to 
the church. 


13. Science, although fundamentally antithetical and subor- 
dinate to divine forces, is nevertheless of considerable 
utility. 
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ac- 14. As a religious group becomes established and acquires a 
even larger and more respected church, and as the group ma- 
t he tures in its beliefs, the religious expressions of its 
| and members have to change. 
are 
-al-| 15. Women are more receptive to the emotional types of spir- 
- for | ituality but men are more qualified for higher types of 
ful, | leadership and special expression. 
ome- 
Through hard work and self-discipline, the present 


leaders of the church have acquired their own houses, auto- 


find mobiles, and especially, television sets. Already a few 
ffer- have protested against television by quoting Paul to the ef- 
ajor- fect that if it offends my brothers to eat meat, I’1l eat no 
such, more flesh. Since television is offensive to some in the 


tern church, the others should give it up. But the rejoinder is 
made that in the Bible school they were taught that one must 
have three scriptures to prove a point, and besides, if that 
scripture were interpreted in such a manner, many other 
things like clothes and personal habits would have to be 


ct’s| given up, and that would be going too far. The emerging 
ny of compromise formulation has already been put into words: 
rgan-| “Surely God expects us to have enough for our needs.” 

such | 

teral | Some members openly express their opinion that their 
spe- children ought to know how to mix with other children, and 
yrate| ought to participate in the play and other activities of 
group| public school. Several mothers allow their children to at- 
elief tend movies, and one even approves of lipstick in some cir- 
elect cumstances. There are others in the church who believe that 
e the members should cooperate with community organizations and 
espe- participate more in unions and the like. Such views are not 
pos- mentioned in the sermons, however. 

riti- 

rite- There is practically no one in the church who would not 
mned. agree that one should go to a doctor in case of serious ill- 


on of } Ness. However, some are reluctant to go and have to be 
avior} urged, and the more conservative members say that if people 
had enough faith they would not need the help of doctors. 
At the other extreme there are a few who recognize that the 
| give} faith healers who sometimes visit the church “pick their 
ay bef cases pretty good.” 


With the recent acquisition of the new church, the 
problems of religious expression have become verbalized. 
h the} The conservatives see the problem as a“ falling away” and as 
go tof a sign of the “last days.” One of the most widely accepted 
explanations of the “loss of spirituality” is simply that 
the church is getting rich. ‘Nowadays people have Cadillacs 
subor-f and aren’t paying any attention to God,” it is said. But 
erable} another segment believes that when a church develops, its 
religious expression must mature. Interestingly enough, a 
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few proponents of the moderation philosophy have come to the 
point of explaining the former intensity of religious ex- 
pression in terms of the poverty and hardships of the people 
during those years. 


One other inconsistency is less clearly verbalized. On 
the one hand, it is generally conceded that the women are 
more emotional than men, and therefore are better Pentecos- 
tals, but on the other hand there is the growing feeling 
that men, whose expression is more restrained, are the natu- 
ral leaders of the church. At present women hold secondary 
leadership positions, but their influence seems to be de- 
clining. There is increasing discussion of the qualities of 
the expression of various members, and of the differences 
between the sexes. The virtuosity of certain men’s “ speak- 
ing in tongues” is admired, while the ‘“overemotionality” and 
“superficiality” of certain women’s performances is depre- 
cated. 


Apart from the verbalized pattern inconsistencies, cer- 
tain behavioral conflicts reflect confusion and differentia- 
tion of belief. These are focused in three areas: leader- 
ship, youth, and--curiously for such a group--the attraction 
and maintenance of deviants. 


Until 1947 the sect had been led by a series of minis- 
ters who stayed for a year or two and then went elsewhere. 
But in that year a man appeared whose outlook and actions 
were fundamentally different from those of his predecessors. 
Previous to his conversion he had been a marine engineer-- 
a high status occupation compared to the general level--and 
had attended Bible School in preparation for the ministry. 
Before taking the pastorate in the Highland Church, he did 
not hold a second job such as carpenter, which was frequent- 
ly the case among ministers. In short, he had more prepara- 
tion than previous pastors, and his outlook was broader. He 
felt that the sect should have better relations with the 
community, and under his leadership the congregation built 
the new church and moved to a better location. Consequent- 
ly, his resignation about six months after the inauguration 
of the new building brought on a crisis. The congregation 
had to decide whether to seek an “organizer-administrator” 
type of minister or whether to choose an evangelistic type 
who would stimulate the fading emotionality. 


They first chose the latter. They elected one of their 
own members, a man who had previously led the street meet- 
ings and who had been a stormy assistant pastor. But within 
several months the congregation began to criticize his lack 
of leadership and his constant exhortations in favor of the 
“old-time religion.” It became evident that his bare gram- 
mar school education, his tendency to revert to carpentry 
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when his duties overwhelmed him, and his ignorance of church 
affairs were handicaps. Very shortly the situation resolved 
itself, because the new minister had a nervous breakdown and 
had to resign. The congregation then chose an opposite 
type, a man who had been in the ministry for many years but 
not as an evangelist, who had pastored two rather rich 
churches and who appeared to be the administrative type. 
When the research terminated, this pastor was well in con- 
trol. 


Another area of strain concerned the support of the 
young people. Formerly, when the Pentecostal young people 
mixed only with their own friends in the church and at 
school, and when the recreation facilities of the neighbor- 
hood were so meager as not to merit their attention, there 
was little conflict between their religious beliefs and 
their slight contact with the social environment. But in 
1951 the adjustment problems of the adolescents broke out 
into the open. More and more frequently the young people 
who gave “sermons” or testimonies complained of “ persecu- 
tion’? at school, even though they struck back by branding 
their schoolmates as “worldly” and “un-Christian.” The 
adults exhorted the children not to be ashamed of their re- 
ligion, and during one meeting the jwinister called upon the 
young people to join in and not be embarrassed even if they 
had brought their friends to church with them. Various com- 
promises and adjustments had already developed. Several 
adolescents complained of frequent headaches or fainting 
spells, and it was generally acknowledged even by the mem- 
bers that the adolescent girls were very emotional in church 
with their frequent weeping and screaming and their tendency 
to “dance” at the least stimulus. Another reaction was the 
wearing of either very drab clothes or very conspicuous 
clothes--such as taffeta party dresses, sheer stockings, and 
high heels by girls of fourteen years. And finally there 
were the young people who saw no recourse but to reject, the 
church. One girl who was learning to dance and who wore 
lipstick at school said that, although she still went to 
church, she considered herself to be “pretty much backslid.” 


_ Even the fringe members of the sect were confused and 
disquieted. Those whose husbands drank or who had serious 
illnesses--physical or otherwise--and those who had commit- 
ted some social transgression--all these had formerly gained 
a measure of acceptance and support from the very emotional 
meetings in which even the most lurid public confessions 
were approved. They could also count on the sect members 
to pray for a berserk husband even in the middle of the 
night. But the atmosphere of the new high-ceilinged church 
Seemed to inhibit such public support, and the fringe mem- 

rs began to feel that the majority of the congregation was 
uncomfortable around them and did not welcome them as be- 
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fore. They felt that they were now considered “not quite 
respectable.’’ As a consequence, these fringe members were 
beginning to shop around to other churches, and in these 
(usually smaller) congregations they complained about how 
even some of the Pentecostal churches were getting “too good 
for people with real burdens.” 


Thus, the data of this case can be interpreted accord- 
ing to the general hypothesis that anomic social conditions 
are associated with sect activity, and additionally, that 
the adaptive and pattern integrative aspects of sect activ- 
ity are inversely related under differing conditions of 
anomie. When the social environment is anomic, the group 
barely survives but shows great consistency in its value- 
orientations; the reverse is true when conditions are sup- 
portive. The present data do not allow the more refined 
formulation of the relations of integration and adaptation 
that is probably possible, but they do suggest that the com- 
plexity of the transition from sect to church is not ex- 
hausted by a polar-type formulation. 


THE RELIGIOUS PROFESSIONAL 
PART II 


Joseph H. Fichter 
Loyola University of the South 


Is it a profession or a job? The opportunities for 
career advancement are usually stressed among those who are 
making an occupational choice in their early years, and it 
is part of our intention here to investigate these opportu- 
nities in the calling of the religious functionary. A ca- 
reer is a continuous lifelong occupation that contains im- 
plications of direction, achievement, and progress. The 
term is usually employed in reference to a profession for 
which some training is necessary and in which advancement 1S 
expected. One does not speak of a career in unskilled or 
semi-skilled occupations. “It should be clear that not all 
who work are following careers,” says Dubin, (The World of 
Work, p. 278). The reason is that a career implies succes- 
sive and progressive stages in related functions. Both the 
factory worker and the office worker are, in greater num- 
bers, being kept at the same dead level of routine. 
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There is a generally accepted distinction between per- 
sons who perform professional functions and those who work 
at a job, but this is not always clear-cut. The distinction 
is not merely one of incentive, as though only the profes- 
sional works for the service of others while the job-holder 
works mainly for monetary income. Nor can we say that only 
the professional man has a career. 


An occupational career is the succession of re- 
lated jobs filled by an individual. The jobs 
are held in an ordered series, and there is some 
kind of real relationship among them. Some in- 
dividuals start in a line of activity which car- 
ries on for the rest of their lives. They move 
progressively into successive stages of their 
line of work. (Dubin, op. cit., p. 276.) 


In a broader sense, Hall, in “The Stages of a Medical Ca- 
reer,” (American Journal of Sociology, March 1958, pp. 327- 
336) suggests four stages: (1) generating ambition, (2) 
gaining admittance to medical institutions, (3) acquiring a 
clientele, (4) developing informal relations with col- 
leagues. He indicates that the same scheme could be em- 
ployed in investigating other careers. 


Even though there are career businessmen and career 
diplomats, the closer that an occupation approaches profes- 
sionalization, the more likely is it to involve the concept 
of a career. Each task or position along the line of the 
career may be referred to by the functionary as “my job” but 
the occupation as a whole is seen as a profession. The 
pastor of a church may say, “It’s my job to give good ser- 
mons,” but he would hardly use this term to signify his life 
work as a religious functionary. In this sense the job is a 
Segment of the total career, but one can also talk about 
holding a job” all one’s life as an experience that is 
quite different from that of practicing a profession. 


One expert in this area feels that the prospective can- 
didate for a church vocation should focus on the tasks, du- 
ties, or jobs that have to be done, rather than on the pro- 
fessional aspects. He seems to think that the young person 
should concentrate on the “job that needs to be done” rather 


— on the professional career. Of course, he points out 
that 


church vocations are not just ordinary jobs 
which some people enter for the same reasons as 
those who head out in life to make the money, 
carry on the trade, build the buildings, push a- 
head with scientific discoveries. Church voca- 
tions must serve human need, at the very deepest 
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level of that need. (Nelson: Opportunities in 
Protestant Religious Vocations, pp. 10-11.) 


Justice Brandeis defined a profession as 


an occupation for which the necessary prelimi- 
nary training is intellectual in character, in- 
volving knowledge and to some extent learning, 
as distinguished from mere skill; and in which 
the financial return is not the accepted measure 
of success.” (Justice Louis Brandeis, quoted by 
Pigors and Myers, Personnel Administration, 


p. 308.) 


Here then are the raw elements of professionalism. The dil- 
ettante or the amateur cannot fulfill the role of the pro- 
fessional because he lacks the training, the attitudes, and 
the motivations of the professional. 


In analyzing the characteristics of the professional, 
several social scientists have recognized the requirements 
of the role that the professional enacts. These role re- 
quirements are as follows: First, the function he performs 
has to be handled as a single task and cannot be routinized. 
Secondly, the task requires technical competence and spe- 
cialized knowledge, so that the professional is “the man who 


knows.” Thirdly, the professional serves people who need _ 


him on a personal basis and does not deal simply with in- 
animate objects. Finally, the function performed by the 


professional is highly valued in the culture as a contribu- | 


tion to the common welfare. (Vide Parsons, “The Professions 
and Social Structure,” Essays in Sociological Theory, pp. 
34-49; also ibid., “A Sociologist Looks at the Legal Profes- 
sion,” pp. 370-385. Vide Francis and Stone, Service and 


Procedure in Bureaucracy; Gross, Work and Society, pp. 77- | 


81; Carr-Saunders and Wilson, “Professions,” Encyclopaedia 


of Social Sciences, vol. 12, pp. 476-480. ) 


Now what empirical evidence do we have that the reli- | 


gious functionary, in the first place the ordained clergy- 
man, can meet these tests of professionalism? If we speak 
in general terms we may say that the clergyman has relative- 
ly high status in American society, and that this status 
comes out of a recognition of an important function. If 
anyone exists and operates for the good of society, for the 
common welfare, it is the clergyman. He deals with people 
in the critical areas of birth, marriage, sickness, death, 
and in the social values of virtue and morality. In this 
way, and to the extent that he is able to do these things, 
and is respected for them, he fulfills certain characteris- 
tics of the professional role. Douglass and Brunner, 1n The 
Protestant Church as a Social Institution, p. 132, say that 
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ministers as a group are disinclined to face the 
objective realities of their calling or to think 
of themselves as employees and salary earners. 


Furthermore, 


the minister is a bit too sensitive about him- 
self as a holy man caught in very earthly situ- 
ations. With large individual exceptions, the 
profession at large seems the victim of a mild 
vocational psychosis. 


As every church-worker knows, however, this description 
is much too generalized. There is a certain routine, as 
well as dispersal of energies, in the day-to-day function- 
ing of the ministry, that tends to reflect its job aspects 
rather than its professionalism. Douglass was quite realis- 
tic in his appraisal of this situation when he described the 
pastor of the “typical church.” This man spends a quarter 
of his time preparing sermons, about an eighth of his time 
in conducting religious services and Sunday school, another 
quarter of his time in attending religious and civic meet- 
ings. He has many other random duties and finally also, “as 
the director of a one-man job he is harassed by janitorial 
and clerical duties in and out of season.” This pastor 
“works nine hours a day for a seven-day week, at an odd mix- 
ture of eight or nine kinds of work.” (Douglass, The City’s 
Church, pp. 127-128.) 


Douglass points out further that, even in the larger 
church that has paid assistants and some semblance of a 
staff, similar problems exist. The director of religious 
education has to do other kinds of work three-fourths of the 
time, and the job of deaconess, or secretary, is split up a- 
mong numerous other interests. The reason for this disper- 
sal of energies and talents is that the single church cannot 
furnish enough work of a given sort to occupy one for the 
entire time. He reaches the heart of the problem when he 
says that 


this obviously prevents true specialization, and 

holds back the development of standards of prep- 

aration and incidentally of the professional 

character and remuneration of these emerging 

a vocations. (Douglass, ibid., pp. 228- 
9. 


This problem of scattered jobs that prevent technical 
Specialization and professionalism is not, of course, limit- 
ed to the Protestant minister. In the original study of 
Southern Parish we analyzed the diversity of roles performed 
by the parish priest, and with added data from other parish- 
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es were able to categorize a series of distinguishable func- 
tions: these roles we called the communal, administrative, 
businessman, civic, recreational, ameliorative, educational, 
sociospiritual, and liturgical. Besides these were the more 
general roles of mediator and father. (Vide Social Rela- 
tions in the Urban Parish, chap. 10, “Social Roles of the 
Parish Priest.” From another direction the varying demands 
on the clergyman are discussed by Burchard, “Role Conflicts 
of Military Chaplains,” American Sociological Review, Octo- 
ber 1954, pp. 528-535. ) 


One of the complaints made about Catholic urban parish- 
es is that they are too large, yet this size allows one 
staff of specialists, the sisters teaching in the parochial 
school, to fulfill a professional role. One of the com- 
plaints made about Protestant parishes is that they are too 
small to allow specialization and professionalism in the 
full-time functionaries. Douglass proposed a solution to 
this in the cooperation of several congregations. He says 
that 


groups of churches acting together could easily 
utilize the services of a director of religious 
education, a recreational director, and several 
other a (Douglass, The City’s Church, 
p. 228. 


In this way the professional person could make his best con- 
tribution; he could concentrate on the specialty for which 
he was trained; he would not dissipate his talents in a 
variety of jobs which could be done by others. 


It must be said, in passing at least, that Douglass 
seems to have had a bias against one kind of specialist: 
the particularly eminent preacher and prophet. He goes so 
far as to say that “the beginning of a church’s decline 
sometimes dates from the high tide of the ministries of a 
famous preacher.” (Ibid., p. 75.) When he has gone the 
church loses substance in the attempt to replace him. The 
great preacher is a manifestation of the “church’s surplus 
resources and energies.” The institution itself means lit- 
tle to him; he uses it mainly as a background, as “a plat- 
form for a personality to parade upon.” In speaking of the 
Negro churches he said that 


success has more largely centered upon the per- 
sonality of the pastor than in any white denomi- 
nation. Churches have been known to gain as 
many as a thousand members under one pastor, 
only to lose them all when he left. But insti- 
tutional stability is rapidly growing and is 
curbing such abnormal control. (Douglass, 
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Christian Reconstruction in the South, p. 157.) 


Douglass apparently thought that a preacher is a good 
thing to have, a kind of luxury, if you can afford him. His 
fault is that he is not able at the same time to be a great 
preacher and also administer a complex organization. Here 
is one of the few places where Douglass’ sociological bias 
shows through his ordinary objectivity. He clearly prefers 
the minister who is a “born executive secretary.” This kind 
of clergyman 


sets fire to group activity instead of individu- 
al thought, and the church becomes known as a 
church of causes. These causes compel the tak- 
ing of positions, some of which are ultimately 
offensive either to liberals or conservatives; 
eventually there must be the drama of conflict. 
Such conflict may be the fire which tempers 
steel, and may fuse the elements into a beauti- 
ful whole or melt them into a shapeless mass. 


(The City’s Church, p. 79.) 


Another remark along this line is made in a footnote in The 
Church in the Changing City (p. xxiii) where he says that 


it may be guessed that the pastor of a church 
under adverse pressure usually will not find 
such opportunity to make an impression distinct 
from that of his institution as the pastor of 
the church on Easy Street sometimes enjoys. Not 
infrequently the latter church comes to be a 
sort of platform for a dominating personality. 
Greater men, measured against sterner difficul- 
ties, may make less of an independent show, 
while sharing greatly in the high significance 
of the situation with which they are identified. 


Career Promotion 


The very notion of a professional career implies that 
the individual makes progressive steps from one point to 
another along the way of his occupation. The dedicated man 
of God is by profession a selfless person of service who 
does not seek preferment, yet he is working in an organized 
System in which positions are graduated and in which these 
Positions must be filled by persons who have shown their 
competence. Douglass and Brunner (Protestant Church as a 
Social Institution, p. 131) say that salary is not the min- 
ister’s chief worry. 
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The reason may be that the profession furnishes 
a field of relatively free competition, that 
ministers are very frequently successful in the 
struggle for promotion, and that even for the 
untrained man the profession, as revealed by 
life histories, does not lead into a blind al- 
ley. 


One does not ordinarily think of the church as an occupa- 
tional structure in which upwaru mobility presents career 
opportunities, yet it is still possible for a farm boy to 
become the Supreme Pontiff, as happened in the case of Pope 


John XXIII. 


The distinction between the professional and the lay 
person is sharper in some religious organizations than in 
others. The greater the emphasis on the sacramental and the 
ritual, the more importance is attached to a distinctive 
consecrated clergy. In the Judaic-Christian tradition this 
goes back to the Tribe of Levi, from whom the priests were 
chosen. It is also in these religious bodies that the ar- 
rangements for promotion to career positions are formalized 
and traditional. In those churches where the distinctions 
between ministry and laity are not so clear-cut, the chan- 
nels of promotion are also somewhat vague. Douglass and 
Brunner (ibid., p. 116) point out that 


ministers get churches and churches get minis- 
ters by a variety of means, a realistic account 
of which is hard to extract from the available 
data. The ministry is a highly competitive oc- 
cupation. 


Part of the problem here is in the variety of theory of 
church government, whether it is the episcopal, congrega- 
tional, presbyterian, or other form of government. 


The diocesan priesthood in the Catholic church is a 
striking example of opportunities for upward: mobility within 
a religious structure. Theoretically, any competent boy 
from the lowest social class can be accepted into the semi- 
nary, receive holy orders, and climb to the highest posi- 
tion in the ecclesiastical structure. This is a peculiar 
characteristic of a church in which the son of an illiterate 
peasant can become a pontiff. This potential mobility de- 
mands, of course, that the individual possess certain mora 
and intellectual qualities, specific kinds of knowledge and 
virtue, and an adaptive personality. 


The concept of a “hereditary” ministry and of the in- 
fluence of family on the admission and rise of the reli- 
gious functionary also shows variations. It 1s not uncommon 
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to find that a rabbi is a descendant of a long line of rab- 
binical ancestors. It is possible also for the son of 
Protestant minister to follow in his father’s footsteps. In 
the Catholic church the celibacy of priests, brothers, and 
sisters prevents the establishment of hereditary privileges 
or of a self-perpetuating caste of religious professionals. 
In the United States the recruitment of candidates to the 
Catholic religious status is from all strata of society and 
is not limited to any particular social class. 


The Negro Protestant churches are a dramatic example of 
the extent to which social status can be achieved, not only 
within the religious structure as such, but also in the 
larger community. Douglass recognized and praised the ex- 
cellent leadership of some of these Negro pastors. 


When therefore the leaders of such select 
churches happen to be men of popular ability, 
outreaching zeal and social insight, they fre- 
quently reach places of commanding influence. 
To them both white and black turn in the hour of 
clash and crisis, and the higher race-statesman- 
ship is largely of their making. Their member- 
ships are small; their salaries meager; they are 
lonely men and the color-line draws cruelly a- 
cross their hearts, yet many a high-salaried 
white preacher may well envy them their power. 
They have social authority such as is rarely 
given to men of equal ability, and many a South- 
ern community sleeps peacefully tonight because 
a poorly-paid but fully trained and great heart- 
ed Negro preacher stands as a daysman between 
the races. (Christian Reconstruction in the 


South, p. 159.) 


This position of influence of the clergyman in the 
broader community reminds us that religious bodies in Ameri- 
ca go beyond the internal functions of preaching and ritual. 
Douglass points this out when he says that “the function of 
the church is to minister to the spiritual life of the peo- 
ple and to guide and direct the social life of the communi- 
ty.” (From Survey to Service, p.5.) This means that there 
are, and must be, functional substructures in which the pro- 
fessional works and in which he fashions his career. We 
commonly think of the clergyman holding a position at the 
center of a parish, a congregation, or diocese, but this is 
only part of the professional religious career. 


To the extent that the church operates numerous social 
agencies, schools and colleges, hospitals, orphanages, and 
old people’s homes, the horizon for professional opportuni- 
ties broadens, and the channels of upward mobility multiply. 
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Here too is an interesting example of the complexity of the 
religious institutions in America. The individual remains a 
religious professional but he is demonstrating his compe- 
tence and increasing his social status through a subsidiary 
role, as a teacher, social worker, hospital administrator, 
newspaper editor, perhaps even as a social science research- 
er. 


It is at this point that one recognizes certain con- 
trasts in the criteria for promotion within the religious 
profession. It is a respectable and age-old notion that the 
holy organization should be led by holy men. The top pro- 
fessionals in the religious structure are logically expected 
to be persons of exemplary life and outstanding virtue. 
Even though moral status contributes to the status of pro- 
fessionals in other fields, nowhere is it so important or so 
stressed as in the religious field. Progress in the profes- 
sion may be roughly measured by progress in virtue. 


The exclusive emphasis upon moral virtue, however, is 
an over-simplification of the occupational facts of life. 
In the religious vocation, seniority is also often a pecul- 
iarly significant criterion of promotion. As in other pro- 
fessions, it is only under unusual circumstances that the 
young man rises to positions of prominence and influence, 
but the passage of years seems to have special] value among 
church people. In other professions accomplishment and sen- 
iority are intertwined. Progress is measured as a kind of 
ratio of achievement at a given age to expected achievement 
at that age. (Vide Caplow, The Sociology of Work, p. 107; 
also Dubin, The World of Work, p. 270. “The total career 


pattern defines, for each individual pursuing it, where he | 


ought to be in relation to the time in his life that he 
entered the career.”) In the case of the diocesan priest, 
seniority seems to be the principal criterion for upgrading 
the individual. Each parish curate must wait his turn be- 
fore he can become a pastor. This has become traditional 
and it is an index of the bishop’s desire to be absolutely 
fair to all candidates for promotion. There have been ex- 
ceptions in which the bishop bypasses the senior curates and 
appoints a person who is lower in seniority. The negative 
psychological effect of this procedure is great upon those 
who are “next in line” and have been waiting for years. 
Similar effects are sometimes seen in “over-rapid” military 
promotions. 


The situation is somewhat different in the subsidiary 
roles of the religious functionary. Nelson provides a list 
of forty-eight different Protestant religious vocations, and 
lists also the wide variety of training requirements for 
these vocations. (Opportunities in Protestant Religious Vo- 
cations, pp. 14-23.) In specialized occupations like 
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teaching, music director, missionary nurse, social work- 
er, and others, it is obvious that technical competence 
and actual achievement must combine as criteria of pro- 
motion. In general it may be said that, in these areas, 
the standards of achievement are commonly fixed by profes- 
sionals outside the strictly religious field. The people 
who are best able to judge competence are those colleagues 
who may have no direct contact with the religious aspects of 
the work. 


Incentives and Determinants of Success 


If promotion in any fair system of advancement depends 
upon the demonstration of achievement, how does one moti- 
vate a person to achieve even if that person does not seek 
promotion? The concepts of career and vertical mobility 
have certain profane connotations ideally out of keeping 
with the selfless dedication of the servant of God. This 
same religious functionary is, nevertheless, a product of 
the American culture in which competition, achievement, and 
success are almost sacred values. Humility forbids ambi- 
tion, but zeal encourages achievement. Yet zeal and ambi- 
tion are characteristics of successful persons, and success- 
ful persons move forward in their careers. 


It seems logical to suggest that incentives are exter- 
nal “pushes” employed to get a person to do his job, while 
motives are internalized “reasons” a person has for conti- 
nuity of functions. Both promise rewards, but of different 
kinds. The professional religious ftunctionary does not have 
the same incentives and is not supposed to have the same 
motives as the typical careerist in other occupational 
structures. He is not expected to respond to incentives 
like increased income, or better working conditions, or his 
name on the office door. The Catholic functionary, at 
least, is not pushed externally to greater effort by the 
needs and aspirations of a wife and family. 


The in-built problem here is that the work of the 
church has to be done in a successful way, but that it is 
not supposed to be done primarily so that the individual can 
gain a promotion. It is not “ fitting’ that the religious 
functionary think in terms of career mobility. This con- 
notes pride, or self-glorification, which is unseemly in a 
dedicated servant of God. Since secular incentives and 
motives are ideally removed from the life-career of the re- 
ligious functionary, greater stress is usually placed on 
Supernatural motives. The dedicated love of God and of His 
uman creatures is meant to motivate the individual to the 
highest achievements. If he aspires to a higher role and 
Status, this aspiration must be interpreted as a holy desire 
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to serve God better, and to make better use of his talents 
for the welfare of the church. 


Even with this supernatural and primary motivation it 
must be recognized that the religious functionary remains a 
human being, the product of the American culture in which 
upward mobility is a social value. Douglass pointed out the 
practical handicaps of a vocation of this kind. He said 
that the church loses many functionaries who 


have constantly slipped away into callings and 
opportunities which seemed to afford a chance to 
serve the highest ends of life with fewer handi- 
caps. The fundamental and legitimate causes of 
complaint have been the lack of a living wage 
and the competitive character of denominational- 
ly organized religion. (From Survey to Service, 


p. 24.) 


Nelson, (op. cit., p. 23) says that salaries for church 
workers are “probably usually slightly lower than for com- 
parable positions in secular fields.” 


The religious functionary is also a product of a real- 
istic training program in which he has been taught to em- 
ploy natural means for supernatural ends. This may be 
translated to suggest that secular incentives are accept- 
able if they are properly ordered and subordinated. To 
abase oneself is humility; to stop achieving is indolence. 
In spite of a training program that may dull his ambitions 
and in spite of ascetical ideals that may develop his inhi- 
bitions, the religious functionary--like every other human 
being--has the need for recognition. We have seen that 
“right intention” is an essential prerequisite for admit- 
tance to the ecclesiastical vocation. This means in gener- 
al that the individual is not motivated merely by material 
gain or by self-glorification. It is expected that he per- 
form his function, and accept or look forward to promotion, 
with the same right intention. 


It makes relatively little difference to a busi- 
ness firm whether its junior executives are mo- 
tivated toward advancement by vanity, by keeping 
up with the Joneses, by lust for authority, by 
miserly desire to accumulate wealth, or by a 
dedication to the interests of the business 
firm. Dubin, The World of Work, p. 214. Vide 
also Kluckhohn et al., Personality in Nature, 
Society and Culture, which contains several con- 
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tributions dealing with motivation and action. 
Also Henry, “The Business Executive: The Psy- 
cho-Dynamics of a Social Role,” American Journal 
of Sociology, January 1949, pp. 286-291. 


In the economic institution the main point is that the in- 
dividual is motivated toward both achievement and promotion. 
It is both the problem and the pride of the religious in- 
stitution that motivation is on a higher level. 


If ‘divine indifference” to success is a virtue among 
ecclesiastical professionals, it can also be a problem from 
the point of view of efficient functioning within the reli- 
gious career. This indifference cannot mean lack of plan- 
ning and foresight. Any professional with a life-long dedi- 
cation to his career must have some idea where he is going 
and how he will get there. In this sense, the career itself 
can function as a ‘‘system of organized incentives.” (Dubin, 
op. cit., p. 278.) The various aspects of the career, the 
successive stages of the profession, can act as guides and 
goals for the individual, especially in a traditional and 
formalized system such as the ecclesiastical vocation, where 
the individual must endure long years of preparatory train- 
ing. 


If self-sanctification were the only goal of the reli- 
gious functionary, the question concerning his success would 
be a spiritual and psychological one. Insofar as his work 
1S a service to society, involving external activities and 
other people, the question is sociological. Ordinarily a 
person is termed successful when his work is recognized as 
competent and praised as such by others. The practical 
measure of success, however, is not only acclaim and re- 
wards, but the number of people who are buying the product 
or clamoring for the services. 


__In selecting successful Methodist clergymen, whose 
childhood background he wanted to study, one researcher used 
the annual salary as the main criterion. He writes that 


upward mobility is a consequence of successful 
face-to-face interaction with laymen and fellow 
ministers. One’s salary is commensurate with 
his desirability as pastor and preacher, a de- 
sirability based upon his reputation and ob- 
served performance. (Allen, “Childhood Back- 
grounds of Success in a Profession,’’ American 
Sociological Review, April 1955, pp. 186-190.) 


This would not be a useable criterion among Catholic clergy- 
men. Since salary in the diocesan priesthood is nominal and 
Categorized, and not normative and personal, and since all 
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other Catholic religious functionaries practice the vow of 
poverty, one cannot judge their success from their income. 


Furthermore, it is one of the characteristics of the 
professional in any field that he is not supposed to be in- 
terested in money income. He is supposedly also a poor 
business man, because he is not interested in the profit 
motive, the wellspring of business activities. The profes- 
sional, says Marshall, “does not work in order to be paid; 
he is paid in order that he may work.” (“The Recent His- 
tory of Professionalism in Relation to Social Structure 
and Social Policy,” Canadian Journal of Economic and Po- 
litical Science, August 1939, pp. 325-340.) Those who are 
full-time workers in the church realize that there is usual- 
ly no choice in this matter. They are accustomed to low in- 
come, whether they have developed this attitude from a reli- 
gious or from a professional orientation. 


In the absence of adequate remuneration, the success of 
the religious functionary may be judged from the recognition 
and acceptance of the people he serves. The stamp of ap- 
proval is also often placed by religious and church superi- 
ors who are in a position to advance the religious function- 
ary. Most important, however, from a professional point of 
view is the approval and recognition that come from one’s 
colleagues. Ultimately only those who are themselves tech- 
nically competent in the same field can adequately judge who 
are the successful and who the unsuccessful members of the 
profession. Even the client whose lawsuit has been won, and 
the patient whose body has beenhealed, cannot understand the 
technical reasons for this success in the same way that is 
possible for practitioners in the field. Similarly, the ad- 
ministrator who has to appoint or promote a professional 
must base his decision on the judgment of those who are fel- 
low professionals. 


From what has been said, itis clear that success in an 
occupation can be estimated from three different directions. 
The functionary can be judged by his superiors, his peers, 
and his clients. It is not usual in the so-called free pro- 
fessions that all three sources are heard from by the same 
individual. Yet this is precisely the peculiar situation of 
the religious functionary who is rendering service in the 
church. The confusing aspect of this triple judgment 1s 
that each of the three is using a different criterion 0 
success: (this distinction was suggested by the remarks 0 
Caplow, op. cit., p. 113) the public tends to judge on the 
vague norms of popularity; colleagues judge on the norms of 
technical competence; superiors judge on the norms of con- 
formity to institutionalized patterns. 
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By the very nature of his calling, the religious func- 
tionary does not seek acclaim and outward signs of success. 
Like any other professional, however, he is able to recog- 
nize these indications of success, whether they come from 
colleagues, superiors, or the people he serves. Also like 
other professionals, selfless dedication to work carries 
with it an immeasurable but inescapable satisfaction. The 
trained professional takes a positive approach to his work, 
knows when he has done a good job, and takes justifiable 
satisfaction from it. When this is applied to his whole 
career, the professional himself becomes the judge of the 
degree of success he has achieved. 


Shifts in Career 


In most professions a clear distinction can be made be- 
tween the pursuit of a career and the place where one is em- 
ployed or the organization for which one works. The career- 
ist, particularly in America, is potentially mobile, and he 
may transfer his talents and his role to different places 
and organizations without seriously interrupting his career. 
The Catholic religious functionary is peculiarly limited in 
this regard. His central religious functions are perform- 
able only in the Catholic Church, and his admittance to this 
career already conditions him to the diocese or congregation 
to which he belongs. As: long as he remains in his career he 
cannot change his ultimate employer, the church, although he 
may experience a considerable number of transfers during the 
course of his career. 


This limitation does not exist among many of the Prot- 
estant clergy. “To a very considerable extent clergymen 
pass freely from one denomination affiliation to another.” 
Older studies show that in one year the Congregational de- 
nomination ordained ninety-six men, but obtained ninety-two 
more from other denominations. The Presbyterian Church re- 
ported that over a five-year period it had accepted 38.5 per 
cent of its ministers from other churches. A study of a 
smaller denomination showed that considerably less than half 
of its ministers had been trained under the church’s own 
auspices, 


Such ministerial transfers from denomination to 
denomination are of long standing and occur so 
frequently that they have ceased to be news in 
most denominations. (Douglass and Brunner, The 
Protestant Church as a Social Institution, 
p. 258.) 


Transfers are an expected part of the career picture 
for the religious functionary. Annual assignments are made 
in most religious congregations, usually during the summer, 
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and the individual must be ready to move promptly. Reli- 
gious superiors prefer to leave individuals at the same job 
and in the same place as long as possible, but transfers are 
sometimes requested by the individual, and are sometimes 
necessary because of the needs of other local communities of 
the organization. Priests of religious congregations who 
are doing parish work are transferred more frequently than 
are diocesan priests, particularly pastors, by their bishop. 


From the point of view of tenure in the same pastorate, 
there seems to be a striking contrast between the Protestant 
and the Catholic pastors. There is relatively little shift- 
ing of pastorates among the diocesan clergy. Once a priest 
has served his parochial apprenticeship, usually in a number 
of parishes and over a considerable span of years, he tends 
to settle down as a pastor for the rest of his life. There 
is no forced retirement age for him, although in some dio- 
ceses there are established funds to take care of priests in 
their old age. 


The studies of Douglass have shown that the tenure of 
Protestant pastors is relatively short, the average being a- 
bout two and a half years in the rural areas and about four 
years in the city churches. These are averages that logi- 
cally imply a range of differences. The pastor in the more 
successful church remains about twice as long as the man in 
the less successful church. The seminary graduate also has 
a longer tenure than the non-graduate. Ministers also stay 
longer in the more highly developed church; but at best ten- 
ure is relatively brief. (Vide Douglass and Brunner, op. 
cit., p. 117.) In another place Douglass bemoans the fact 
that “the Church suffers from a brief and interrupted lead- 
ership.” In contrasting the local pastor with the higher 
ecclesiastical personnel, he says that 


the minister is now either worn out, starved 
out, or thrown out, before he has had time to 
bring the results of any cumulative effort 
to bear upon the city. (The City’s Church, 
p. 165.) 


The diocesan curate in the Catholic Church has a his- 
tory of mobility and tenure similar to that of the Protes- 
tant pastor. We checked the history of mobility of all the 
curates (eighty in all) in one diocese over a period of 
seven years. They averaged three and a half years at each 
assignment but ranged in length of stay from fifteen men 
who were in the same parish for the whole period of seven 
years to one man who was in a different parish every year. 
In the process of transfers during these years, one-third of 
these priests became pastors. 
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The reasons for the transfer of parochial curates are 
probably as numerous as the priests themselves. Rishops 
want their men to have experience in a variety of parishes. 
As men gain seniority they may feel that they should have 
preference from a “better parish.’ Sometimes they request a 
change from the chancery office, and sometimes their pastor 
asks that they be transferred. It appears that in most dio- 
ceses the curates are consulted about a prospective trans- 
fer, although it is understood that the bishop may transfer 
them without consultation or explanation. 


There are other kinds of transfers and changes that 
represent a quite definite “break’’ in the career in the 
sense that they require a shift to a new professional orien- 
tation. The parish curate may be appointed to a military 
chaplaincy, to a diocesan newspaper, to the faculty of the 
seminary, to the diocesan social welfare agency, or to vari- 
ous other positions. Similarly a man who has been in one 
of these various kinds of work for years may be elevated to 
a pastorate. In the religious orders and congregations, a 
priest, brother, or sister, who has spent long years in a 
specialized role, may be elected or appointed to an adminis- 
trative post. This often represents a peculiar difficulty 
because the switch from subordinate to superior is usually 
not preceded by the kind of specialized training that pre- 
pared the individual for his previous professional role. 


Under the concept of religious obedience, the ecclesi- 
astical functionary is theoretically attuned to the notion 
that he should be ready and willing to “do anything he is 
told.” In the monastic community and in the simple European 
village, this readiness to change probably presented no 
great difficulty either for the individual or for the gener- 
al functioning of the church. As the work of the church be- 
comes more specialized and as efficiency becomes focused on 
particular roles, the tendency has been to leave people in 
the same job over a longer period of time. In this sense 
the pattern of a life career is becoming clearer. This con- 
tinuity is shown in a recent study of several teaching 
brotherhoods, in which three-quarters of the respondents 
said that their present occupation corresponds to the work 
expectations they had when they entered the religious con- 
gregation. Those who answer in the negative are probably 
teaching subjects they had not anticipated. 


Breaking the Career 


; All of the major professions in American society antic- 
ipate lifelong involvement as a matter of course. As the 
Period of preparation becomes more expensive, elaborate, and 
lengthy, the commitment to the profession takes a stronger 
hold on the individual. The relatively high proportion of 
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Protestant functionaries who have abandoned the ministry may 


be traced in part to the fact that large numbers of them chur 
were not submitted to rigid professional seminary training. ligi 
Douglass and Brunner made much of this point a quarter-cen- of | 
tury ago, and it is only recently that the educational fere 
standards seem to have been shifted upwards. Even then they cept 
said that not 
dist 
the level of ministerial education has continu- take 
ously declined from the earliest colonial times voca 
to the present day. The rate of decline has pen: 
been checked, but the downward trend has never this 
been reversed. (Douglass and Brunner, op. cit., same 
pp. 108 ff.) ever 
both 
Further, they say that 
the single common factor in denominational edu- and 
cational standards and requirements for the min- reer 
istry is their provision for exceptions. In stud 
every case somebody is authorized to let down that 
the bars in the case of men who, it is believed, giou 
will make useful ministers without the tradi- esta 
tional training. (P. 110.) abou 
duri 
Also, giou 
case 
the contrast with respect to education between the ; 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic ministries er, 
is terrific. . . . Denominations which maintain do n 
the more churchly viewpoint in religion are apt triec 
to have a more exalted conception of the min- while 
istry.” (P. 112.) the { 
: It may be assumed that the whole trend toward techni- 
cally trained professionals is also having its effect upon gain{ 
the church. Insofar as this assumption is correct, we may cons} 
expect that there will be more permanence in the ministry as perso 
a vocation. Because of this trend in the professions in funct 
general, one sociologist notes an unexpected consequence. about 
a lit 
Those who fail in the profession are no longer insuf 
expected to leave it, unless the failure is Sever 
touched with criminal intent. So strong is this lishe 
tendency that the ex-lawyer or ex-physician is proba 
likely to be regarded rather like an unfrocked thems 
priest, as a person who has proved unworthy of fit i 
great responsibilities. (Caplow, op. cit.) never 
under 
The tendency is for the dissatisfied to take a salaried po- ously 
sition in some field immediately associated with his profes- catior 
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The more traditional and highly institutionalized 
churches tend to ascribe high status to the professional re- 
ligious functionary, and the individual has a special image 
of himself. Yet even here there are certain inherent dif- 
ferences that affect the permanent involvement. By the ac- 
ceptance of holy orders a man is a “priest forever” and can- 
not rid himself of the sacerdotal character even though he 
discontinues the function. The religious woman who has 
taken solemn or perpetual vows is said to have a genuine 
vocation although she may be ultimately and reluctantly dis- 
pensed from these vows by ecclesiastical authorities. At 
this level of commitment, the religious brother is in the 
same position as the nun. The case is quite different, how- 
ever, with seminarians, and with postulants and novices of 
both sexes, who are still in their probation period. 


There is an interesting comparison between Protestant 
and Catholic functionaries on this matter of abandoned ca- 
reers in the church. While there are no available research 
studies by which to check this assumption, it is probable 
that the proportions of young people who aspire to the reli- 
gious vocation are about the same among Catholics and Prot- 
estants, and probably also the losses to the profession are 
about the same. In the Catholic case, the attrition occurs 
during the training period before the career of the reli- 
gious functionary has properly begun. In the Protestant 
case, it appears that the individual is permitted to enter 
the active ministry and other works of the church much soon- 
er, and for many this is a kind of “try-out” in which they 
do not succeed. In other words, the Catholic is trained and 
tried out in a professional school, the seminary or convent, 
while the Protestant more frequently gets his probation “in 
the field.” 


While we normally think of career and profession as a 
gainful occupation or a means of making a living, financial 
considerations seem to be a minor factor in attrition of 
persons from the religious vocation, at least among Catholic 
functionaries. One study of minor seminaries showed that 
about one-seventh of withdrawals are due to ill health, and 
a little more than one-fifth to academic difficulties and 
insufficient intelligence. (Vide Verstynen, A Study of Per- 
Severance in Relation to Vocations to the Priesthood, unpub- 
lished thesis, Catholic University, 1948.) The rest are 
probably accounted for in the words of the ex-seminarians 
themselves, who usually say, “I felt that I really didn’t 
fit into this kind of life,” or “I was convinced that I 
never had a religious vocation.” This kind of attitude is 
understandable since large numbers of candidates enter dubi- 
ously, but feel that they must at least “try out” their vo- 
Cation. 
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Recently there has developed a wide curiosity and a 
popular market for books by and about sisters who have con- 
pletely ended their religious careers. (Vide Baldwin, [ 
Leap Over the Wall; and Hulme, The Nun’s Story. Whether or 
not Gabrielle Van Der Mal actually had a religious calling 
has been the topic of much discussion concerning this latter 
book. Vide the opposite sides presented in “Two Views of 
the Nun’s Story,” by Burgard and Fick, The Catholic World, 
April 1957, pp. 40-50.) These are often serious and sympa- 
thetic accounts of convent life, and discuss both the ordi- 
nary and heroic virtues of the nuns. One of the great unan- 
swered questions in these books is the explanation of why 
the individual leaves the religious life. These people do 
not abandon their religious faith. They do not quit the 
church. They somehow “lose” théir vocations, even after 
years in the organization and after having taken perpetual 
vows. The motivation behind these defections is unquestion- 
ably multiple and complex. 


The research problem in this connection is not only one 
of probably biased sources of information, but also often a 
reluctance to speak about it at all. The superior may ex- 
plain defections from the point of view of pride, incon- 
stancy, mental instability, infidelity to prayer, or other 
personal faults. The person who leaves the religious pro- 
fession after the training period may have a quite different 
explanation. From an ascetical point of view he has to bal- 
ance both the prayerful and the active life. In one case he 
may become so busy that he neglects prayer, and in the other 
case he may become so withdrawn into contemplation that he 
neglects his external duties. In either instance he may 
consider himself a failure and quit the religious profes- 
sion. 


No thorough research study has been made of this prob- 
lem and the consequence is that much guesswork and myth sur- 
round it. We have fairly reliable statistics on the rates 
of those leaving seminaries and houses of training, but no 
dependable data on how many leave as fully formed profes- 
sionals, or what happens to them. It appears that most of 
them go their quiet, unobtrusive, and perhaps troubled way 
into some secular form of occupation in which they would 
prefer to be left alone. Those who leave the service of the 
church are sometimes faced with a series of psychological 
and sociological problems. It is likely that the patterns 
of long religious experience cannot be completely erased. 
This does not deny the elasticity of the human personality, 
nor the fact that both sincerity and rationalization can ef- 
fect notable changes in personality. 


One of the important practical problems for those who 
attempt to shift from one career to another is the lack of 
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preparation or training for the performance of new roles. 
The need to earn a livelihood is a pressing and immediate 
one, and the ex-servant of the church often discovers that 
his specialized aptitudes do not find a ready market in the 
secular economy. When this lack of preparation is coupled 
with psychological factors, like a sense of frustration or 
injustice, the problem is further compounded. Most reli- 
gious functionaries have become accustomed to institutional- 
ized living in which the material necessities are provided, 
and as a consequence know little about personal income, 
budgeting, and saving. 


The nature of the religious functionary’s complete ded- 
ication to the service of God and the church eliminates the 
ordinary concept of “retirement” as understood in other oc- 
cupations and professions. Provisions are made for old and 
infirm functionaries, but this is a retirement from the ac- 
tive apostolic functions that accompanied the religious role 
rather than an abandonment of the professional role itself. 
Analogously, the man who retires from business at sixty- 
five does not relinquish his status as a family man, to 
which he too has a life-long commitment. Because the reli- 
gious functionary is “set apart” from the beginning of his 
training period, and because this separation involves a 
total and permanent dedication, the transition from it to 
retirement tends to be more problematic and significant than 
in any other similar situation. 


Douglass had some strong words to say about the 
church’s treatment of its own employees. He was concerned 


about 


the problem of old age pensions for ministers 
and their support in disablement. In this mat- 
ter the Church has shown great kindness but an 
inadequate sense of justice. Her aged ministers 
have been offered charity when an earlier real- 
ization of social justice would have provided 
adequate systems of pensioning such as are now 
expected of all reasonable corporations. (The 
New Home Missions, p. 151.) 


Much has been done by church organizations to alleviate 
these and similar problems since Douglass first analyzed 
them almost a half-century ago. 


We must not conclude on this negative and critical 
note. As Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner of Columbia University in- 
dicated in the first Harlan Paul Douglass Lecture for the 
Religious Research Association, this great pioneer in the 
sociology of religion had a deeply sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of organized religion. We may add that 
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Douglass displayed also a positive approach to the dedicated 
religious professionals, without whom the work of the 
churches could not be carried forward. 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


The American Theory of Church and State. By Loren P. Beth. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1958. 183 pp., 
$4.50. 


About two-thirds of this book deals with the origin and 
history of the separation of church and state in America. 
After a consideration of the English background and the 
American colonial experience, the author focuses on the cru- 
cial years of the winning of the Revolution and the making 
of the Constitution (1775-1800), and then briefly surveys 
“the testing of the constitutional principle” of separation 
to the present. 

The remainder of the book discusses contemporary Ameri- 
can problems of church and state, especially in the field 
of education, analyzes eight ideal-typical theoretical pos- 
sibilities of the relationship between church and state 
(Pure Theocracy, Total Separation, Mixed Theocracy, Total 
Identification, Total Conflict, Erastianism, Totalitarian- 
ism, and Partial Separation), and presents a modern American 
theory of partial separation. Beth writes as a vigorous de- 
fender of separation. He sees the religious and the politi- 
cal each as having their own proper spheres, but the state 
must be the arbiter when they come into conflict. The an- 
thor concludes by declaring that, if his argument is sound, 
it is the “first completely reasoned theory” of partial sep- 
aration since the time of Madison and Jefferson, but that 
his purpose has been “more to stimulate discussion than to 
end it.” 

Such a discussion might well begin with appreciation of 
the breadth of the author’s historical grasp and the seri- 
ousness of his theoretical effort. He has covered much 
ground in a compact way. There are some small slips; for 
example, it is not true that in the seventeenth century 
“each religious group strongly believed that it embodied the 
whole of religious truth and that no other group could 
therefore possess any” (p. 5, but cf. p. 36); the early Eng- 
lish Baptists in the reign of James I were not “Mennonite 
rather than Calvinist” (p. 7); the Church of England was es- 
tablished in Maryland in 1702, not 1792; that “churches 


closely allied with government were never on the side of de- 
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mocracy” (p. 140) is certainly not sustained by the re- 
searches of Alice M. Baldwin. But more basic is Beth’s 
tendency to set the cleavages in the debates concerning de- 
mocracy and the separation of church and state in the wrong 
places. He does not seem to take with sufficient serious- 
ness the vigorousness of the debate within the churches con- 
cerning democracy and separation, nor fully to appreciate 
the solid contributions to freedom made by men of varying 
religious persuasions. A significant argument for democra- 
cy, not infrequently including separation of church and 
state, was developed in left-wing Puritan circles in England 
and America in the seventeenth century; this has been dis- 
cussed by such writers as Davies, Dawson, Hudson, Lindsay, 
Miller, Nichols, Perry, Woodhouse. Hence, when he suggests 
that the solution of tensions between church and state in 
America will be the result of compromise between the politi- 
cal and the religious views (p. 100), he sets the cleavage 
in the wrong place, for many churchmen have made brilliant 
contributions to political thought, and the case for separa- 
tion is held with great tenacity by men of genuinely reli- 
gious viewpoint. Finally, when he declares that a precise 
difference between the democratic state and the church is 
that the “church has so far proved unable, in the opinion of 
many, to adapt itself to the great social changes of the 
last century” (p. 150), he again sets the cleavage in the 
wrong place. That the churches have all too often been un- 
able to adapt to social change is of deep concern to some of 
their most ardent supporters, but most of us could name 
leaders in our democracy whose style we would call “ reac- 
tionary” and whose modes of thinking seem to many of us 
suited to the nineteenth and not the twentieth century. The 
attitudes of the churches toward freedom and separation is 
nowhere near as static or as “monolithic” as Beth seemsto 
Suggest. But in his avowed intent to stimulate discussion 
with this worthwhile book, the author’s efforts should be 
richly awarded! 


Robert T. Handy, Union Theological Seminary 


The New Shape of American Religion. By Martin E. Marty. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 180 pp., $3.50. 


This book is an elaboration of a series of articles 
which first appeared in the Christian Century. Dr. Marty, 
an associate editor of that lively journal and a practicing 
Lutheran clergyman as well, has produced a far-reaching and 
often penetrating analysis of the religious situation in 
America which he combines with a call for a reformulation of 
Protestant strategy in a time of “cultural crisis.” 

The book’s central thesis is that the religious aspect 
of American culture is no longer informed by a Protestant 
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witness but by an attitude toward religion which has become 
a religion in itself. This “generalized religion” is seen 
as a product of the “erosion of particularity” and the grow- 
ing irrelevancy of religious distinctions in America. The 
thesis is convincingly developed and well documented in a 
discursive if not rigorously scientific way. An equally 
good case, incidentally, could probably be made that poli- 
tics in America has assumed this same generalized character. 

The New Shape of American Religion, according to the 
book’s dust jacket, “puts religion under the same scrutiny 
as The Organization Man did business and The Lonely Crowd 
did current society.” That the book has much the same gen- 
eral character as these other works is undeniable. That it 
is an equally perceptive work or that it will have an equal 
impact on current American social thought is not so evident. 

For one thing, the book arouses a feeling that much of 
this has been said before--by Reinhold Niebuhr for one and 
by Will Herberg for another. [It also seems to miss a clear 
conceptualization of what “ religion-in-general” has replaced 
or how the replacement has come about. There are allusions 
to a more glorious past, but what distinguished the past 
from the present is only vaguely presented. Vagueness also 
clouds the discussion of the “culture ethic” which the au- 
thor calls for as a way out of the current dilemma. Perhaps 
the lack of comprehension is a result of the reviewer’s the- 
ological unsophistication, and perhaps this also explains 
the further reaction that it seems still unclear as to just 
what the author would consider as indications of the state 
of religion he longs for. 

In sum, the book viewed as social criticism is first- 
rate. As sociology it is descriptively competent but ana- 
lytically weak, particularly in its treatment of social 
process. 


Charles Y. Glock, University of California (Berkeley) 


Religion and the Face of America. By Charles Y. Glock, 
Philip Rieff, Albert T. Rasmussen, et al. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity Extension, University of California, 1959. 87 pp., 
$1.50 (paper cover). 


This symposium is a collection of loosely-related pa- 
pers read at Asilomar near the end of 1958. Its best-devel- 
oped essay, by Charles Y. Glock, “The Religious Revival in 
America?” presents the main theme which makes the questions 
that his colleagues ask possible and meaningful. In a sense 
the symposium itself is an answer to the question. Some 
sort of religious revival is in process; books of this type 
did not exist or did not appear so frequently in 1929, cer- 
tainly in 1939, and even in 1949 as they did in 1959. The 


book illustrates an impressive variety of ways to get at the 
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question of the extent and the depth of religion as the mask 
on America’s secular face; each appeals to our curiosity and 
documents the fascination this elusive subject holds. 

Most of the contributors are sociologists or somehow 
informed by sociological disciplines, though one is a psy- 
chiatrist and one a political scientist. The psychiatrist, 
John J. Preisinger, contributes least directly to the theme. 
At most, he directs a glancing blow at America’s face and 
contributes to the methodological question implicit in all 
the essays when he contends that religion as a philosophy 
and psychiatry as a method provide no basis for comparison. 
For him, religion and mental health are compatible except 
when expressions from either side are pathological. 

More to the point is Clark E. Vincent’s study of inter- 
faith marriage, which is again posed as a question: problem 
or symptom? Religious prejudice and institutional interests 
are the problem and intermarriage the symptom according to 
his somewhat oversimplified answer. If intermarriage is one 
wrinkle on America’s religious face, another is the question 
of “A Catholic for President?” (They sent in heartily for 
question marks at Asilomar.) Currin V. Shields contributes 
what seems to me the least satisfactory essay. He begins 
with a pontifical proclamation: “There is no incompatibil- 
ity between Catholic religious teachings and beliefs and the 
political principles and practices so widely accepted in 
this country.’ Beginning with this surety, he is unable to 
contribute much to uncertain Americans who are weighing that 
first assumption. Papal jurisdiction extends only to “ faith 
and morals,” he assures us--but fails to show the implica- 
tions faith and morals have on good politics in good Catho- 
lic theology. As one who worries less than most Protestants 
about a Catholic president, I cannot yet believe that only 
“bigotry,” “agitation,” ‘‘social snobbery” are at fault. For 
Shields, social science tends to become propaganda. 

Albert Rasmussen explores response to contemporary re- 
ligious appeals and answers what we might have suspected to 

e true: they are usually answered by the already con- 
vinced. The “saved’’ make the decisions for Christ. Docu- 
mentation, for space reasons, is sketchy. Philip Rieff ex- 
plores “the evangelist strategy” and lays bare the anxieties 
which face modern revivalists. We are back to Glock. He 
tellingly makes the point that statistical norms for meas- 
uring the religious revival are inadequate and on this basis 
questions the idea of a long upward trend in religious re- 
Sponse. His essay is concerned with the limits of current 
sociological method for examining something so mysterious as 
religion. 

Since he and his colleagues are most interesting when 
they are most intuitive, I am tempted to say that their 
grounding in sociology is of help but when they become di- 
viners, historians, prophets, or--perish the thought--jour- 
nalists and commentators, they are nearest to describing 
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America’s face. Perhaps Glock is suggesting that sociologi- 


cal disciplines are near some new break-through which wil] 
involve 1) enlargement of current conceptions of its “ sci- 
ence” and 2) entertainment anew of its possibilities as an 
art. When this symposium is imaginative and artistic, we 
might say, it comes nearest to describing accurately the re- 
ligious face America wears today. 


Martin E. Marty, The Christian Century 


Parochial School: A Sociological Study. By Joseph H. 
Fichter. South Bend: University of Notre Dame Press, 1958. 
494 pp., $6.00. 


One of Father Fichter’s contributions to the contempo- 
rary sociology of religion has been the significant and 
timely nature of his research projects. His latest book is 
a case in point. Few sociologists have seriously and sys- 
tematically explored the rich possibilities of educational 
research; even fewer have sought to develop the possible in- 
teraction between formal education and religion. Thus 
Fichter’s report of a year-long study of a parochial school 
in a Midwestern city is of double interest--both as an in- 
vestigation of the school as a social system, and also as a 
part of his continuing contribution to the sociology of the 
parish. 

At the outset the author acknowledges that “the paro- 
chial school has been an item of controversy among well- 
meaning people, both Catholics and non-Catholics.” There- 
fore, he declares, “The main reason why we studied the paro- 
chial school is to present the scientific facts in an un- 
biased way.” Toward that end Fichter and his associates 
have employed many research techniques: tests, question- 
naires, interviews with students and parents, and day-to-day 
observation of social interaction in the classroom and in 
other related activities. Some Roman Catholic teachers and 
students from a near-by public school constituted a “control 
group.” 

The result is uneven. I find the book weakest at the 
point where the author intends it to be strongest, 1l.e., as 
a soctological study of the parochial school. The great 
chunks of data presented here are not systematically devel- 
oped for their specific sociological meaning. Consequently 
the work does little to clarify our presently inchoate theo- 
ries concerning the process of socialization. Fichter tends 
to lapse into excessive generalization when comparing one 
parochial school with one public school. For instance, he 
says, “In contrast to all of the superimposed and restric- 
tive practices of the public schools, St. Luke’s parochial 
school seems an island of freedom with a relaxed and infor- 
mal atmosphere.’’ Such a statement exposes Fichter to the 
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likely countercharge that his study is not yet as free of 
the traces of bias as he had hoped for in the beginning. 

But that probable criticism is closely linked to the 
book’s very real merit. One can appreciate this book pre- 
cisely because it is the effort of a scholar who is commit- 
ted to the aims of the parochial school and who therefore 
develops a sympathetic and knowledgeable portrait of the 
school in action. Fichter has opened up an entirely new 
perspective into the workings and ethos of a Catholic paro- 
chial school. As a Protestant church educator, I was im- 
pressed by (and somewhat envious of) the school’s function 
as a focus for parochial solidarity. A careful reading of 
this book by non-Catholics will surely aid in correcting 
stereotyped and often vicious prejudgments about the func- 
tion of parochial schools in a pluralistic culture. 

Parochial School: A Sociological Study is least suc- 
cessful as a sociological study, but most helpful as an in- 
side view of an important institution. 


Robert W. Lynn, Union Theological Seminary 


Trumpet Call of Reformation. By Oliver Read Whitley. St. 
Louis: Bethany Press, 1959. 252 pp., $3.95. 


The author of this book is Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology of Religion at Iliff School of Theology. He says that 
“this study of the Disciples of Christ . . . is designed to 
apply the concepts and insights of a particular social sci- 
ence, sociology . . .” (p. 9). More accurately, this is a 
socio-historical commentary on the Disciples’ experiment in 
New Testament Christianity and supra-denominationalism. The 
sociological categories which the author uses are vague and 
undefined. For example, the central theme is that the Dis- 
ciples “have undergone a transformation from sect to denom- 
ination,” and this is apparent from the “inner logic of the 
group’s existence” (p. 47), and is in part a result of “the 
natural history of a religious situation” (p. 61). 

The utility of the primary analytical categories (sect 
and denomination) is minimized by the fact that the author 
never settles upon a definition for either of these terms. 
The opening chapter briefly outlines the theories of the 
proponents of the ecclesia-church-denomination-sect typol- 
ogy, i.e., Troeltsch, Richard Niebuhr, Pope, Yinger, Park, 
Becker, Clark, and Pfautz. Having established that there 
are such distinctions, the matter is dropped without atten- 
tion to the problems which these eight theorists raise for a 
sociologist who proposes to use them for the analysis of the 
Disciples’ social system. For example, it could be observed 
that in Europe the sect represents a protest against a state 
church and prevailing institutional norms. This is a funda- 
mental assumption of Troeltsch’s church-sect typology. But 
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the Disciples seem to represent an accomodation to frontier 


culture and a protest against urbanity. As the frontier [ 


disappeared, the sect was domesticated. Thus, in this case, 


the denomination is little more than a tame sect. It is not f 


possible to make an immediate and general application of 
Troeltsch’s typology to the American scene, and this is the 
reason for the later development of the categories of eccle- 
sia and denomination. 

Eight of eleven chapters are devoted to a history of 
the Disciples in an effort to inspect in detail the “sect to 
denomination process.” Quotations from denominational maga- 
zines consume more than one-quarter of the text and the 
reader will benefit greatly if he reads nothing else. The 
closing chapters deal with contemporary dilemmas such as 
congregational autonomy-associational power, fundamentalisn- 
liberalism, and personal ethics-social ethics. One may sym- 
pathize with Dr. Whitley when he favors the liberals and 
those who are concerned with social inequities. But he does 
this as a prophet or preacher (perhaps even as a social eth- 
icist). It cannot be legitimately done by a sociologist who 
must assume the validity of the goals and ideals of every 
group and sub-group under analysis. The members can be ob- 
jectively criticized only when they deviate from their om 
goals, or when the goals contradict each other and the men- 
bership fails to detect the contradiction. The fundamental- 
ists can justifiably observe that Dr. Whitley’s sincere in- 
tentions undermine his effort to remain obedient to the 
rules of scientific inquiry. 


Paul M. Harrison, Princeton University 


Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in Christian Phi- 
losophy. By John Wild. Durham: Duke University Press, 1959. 
250 pp., $5.00. 


This is a book which speaks of many things. Based on 4 
series of lectures delivered at Duke University under the 
research program in Christianity and politics, the volume 
sets for its task the larger issue of the possibility of 4 
“Christian Philosophy.’ It begins by discussing the mythi- 
cal life, the more traditional problem of reason and faith, 
and then it passes on to reply to five of the leading op- 
posing schools of philosophy of our day. In the second half 
of the book Mr. Wild turns to the general question of the 
defense and construction of a specifically “Christian Phi- 
losophy,” passing on next to talk about ethics, society, and 
politics. That is indeed a wide range of topics, and yet 
perhaps that is exactly the kind of broad extent implied 1 
the concept of a “Christian Philosophy.” 

The scope of the essay also indicates the volume’s 
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theology, and cultural analysis in miniature. Perhaps it is 
not possible even to raise as many questions as this in so 
brief a space, let alone hope to answer them successfully. 
Thus the author is reduced to giving us only a broad out- 
line, not a detailed analysis; but it may well be that this 
is all he intended to do. Nevertheless, the cogency even of 
the general question raised will depend upon the reader’s 
acceptance of the accuracy of Mr. Wild’s treatment of a long 
history and a complex social scene. The question of a 
“Christian Philosophy,” as it is formulated in this volume, 
depends for its meaning upon our prior acceptance of Mr. 
Wild’s interpretation of a vast amount of material both past 
and present. 

Perhaps the most debatable part of Mr. Wild’s essay 
will not be, as one might expect, the possibility of such a 
thing as a “Christian Philosophy.” Philosophers of a gener- 
ous nature should be willing to see any kind of philosophy 
constructed that any individual wishes to explore, leaving 
to the future the task of assessing its fruitfulness. Rath- 
er, the controversial core is most likely to be the author’s 
constant use of existentialist terms and perspective. Every 
issue is interpreted within this particular framework. It 
would be hard enough to work out a philosophy based upon 
Christianity even if we could agree that Christianity is a 
single fixed entity, but theologians are hardly likely to 
accept existentialism as representing the ultimate in Chris- 
tian formulation. Thus the hoped-for “Christian Philosophy” 
finds its very basis involved in a disagreement almost as 
old as the disagreements which constitute philosophy. The 
whole enterprise probably does not have as firm a foundation 
as Mr. Wild might like to build upon, but this attempt to 
construct a “Christian Philosophy” is in itself instructive. 


Frederick Sontag, Pomona College 


Ordeal of Faith. By Francis P. Weisenburger. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 380 pp., $6.00. 


Ordeal of Faith is subtitled “The Crisis of Church-Go- 
ing America, 1865-1900.” This describes the book’s content 
accurately. The author traces the effect of the unfolding 
horizons of physical science, philosophy, evolution, higher 
criticism, and sociology on religious institutions. 

I do not recall any work that has treated as effective- 
ly these currents as they coursed through Protestantism, 
Catholicism, and Judaism in America. Weisenburger sees them 
affecting religion as a phase of total American culture, 
rather than taking the usual approach of segmenting reli- 
gious institutions into families of denominations and dis- 
cussing them as discrete phenomena. 
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The mass of detail is almost overwhelming. Professor 
Weisenburger, of Ohio State University, must have collected 
notes for this work for many years. Minutiae appear on 
every page to illustrate his points (e.g., Harold L. Ickes, 
when a student at the University of Chicago, attended Hyde 
Park Presbyterian Church but declared that it was too much 
like trespassing on an aristocratic club). Every such re- 
ference is carefully documented. 

A work of such ambitious proportions should be allowed 
a few deficiencies. There are two, however, that very ser- 
iously reduce the value of the volume. 

Professor Weisenburger completely ignores what was 
going on in the National Holiness Movement during the period 
about which he writes. No mention is made of the pioneer 
scholarly work done by Gaddis on the National Holiness Move- 
ment. Although many of today’s “Third Force” denominations 
did not actually emerge as denominations until after 1900, 
their genesis comes during the period with which Weisen- 
burger deals. And what could be more certain than the fact 
that they came about as a part of the “ordeal of faith” 
Perhaps it should be said that Professor Weisenburger shares 
this oversight with the majority of American church his- 
torians. It is unfortunate that he did not break with tra- 
dition. 

The other serious weakness is the absence of an assess- 
ment of the role of urbanization and horizontal mobility 
during the period. Although the peak of this came after 
1900, there was considerable re-shuffling of population from 
1865 on, and the effect of this on religious behavior was 
considerable. 

A valuable book, this one. Perhaps sociologists would 
be happier with it had it manifested more awareness of the 
“nontheological” influences; but it makes a genuine contri- 
bution to the field. And, as the book’s jacket points out, 
it does tell you why Woodrow Wilson refused to discuss Kant 
or Hegel with his future wife! 


Val Clear, Anderson Col lege 
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